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NOTES ON THE BIBBS OF SAN BOMINGO, WITH A LIST OF THE SPECIES, 
INCLUDING A NEW HAWK. 

BY A. E. VERRILL AND A. HYATT VERRILL. 

During the winter and spring of 1906 and 1907, the junior author 
visited San Domingo on a collecting trip, mainly for the mammals, 
birds and reptiles, and especially for specimens of Solenodon parodoxus, 
of which an account by him has been published in the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History and elsewhere. 1 He had already ob- 
tained a large and interesting collection when an attack of typhoid 
fever unfortunately put an end to his work. 

The avifauna of San Domingo is remarkable for the number of species 
peculiar to the island, many of which are confined to special, isolated 
localities. Many species are met with only at certain seasons, while 
others, usually very rare, are abundant in places where their food 
plants occur, during the season when these plants are in fruit. 

The birds comprised in the accompanying list were obtained by the 
junior author 2 in the Dominican Republic (Santo Domingo), between 
December 21, 1906, and April 13, 1907. 

The list includes numerous species not hitherto recorded as taken 
in San Domingo, two of which were undescribed forms. Many species 
of migratory North American birds were obtained there for the first 
time, so that the list gives valuable data as to the winter habitat of 
many northern birds. A few species previously recorded from the 
island were not observed, while several, such as the flamingo, spoonbill 
and certain herons, were seen, but were not secured on account of their 
shyness and the nearly inaccessible places which they frequent. 

The difficulties to be overcome in collecting in San Domingo are very 
great; birds are comparatively scarce and many species are exceedingly 
shy from constant hunting by the natives. It is quite probable, 
therefore, that a number of species yet remain to be discovered in the 
more remote and inaccessible swamps and mountains. 

Although practically the entire republic was covered by this trip, 

1 Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., vol. XX, p. 68, pi. IV; Amer. Journ. Science, 
vol. XXIV, pp. 55-57 (cut), 1907; Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. New York (J. A. 
Allen), vol. XXIV, art. XXIII, pp. 505-517, figs, plates XXVIII to XXXIII, 
1908. 

2 The notes on habits, etc., are taken from his field notes, made at the time. 
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localities were designated by districts as follows: Sanchez; Samana; 
San Lorenzo; El Valle; La Vega; Miranda. Each of these districts 
included the surrounding country for a radius of from twenty to 
thirty miles. Sanchez, situated at the head of Samana Bay, proved 
the most profitable collecting ground, for it affords a great variety 
of country and vegetation. The town is built close to the shore of the 
bay on a steep hillside. Directly back of the town a range of moun- 
tains, which rises to a height of 3,500 feet, is covered with a dense 
tropical forest, with the exception of the lower slopes, which are cleared 
and partially under cultivation. West and south of the town are 
extensive mangrove swamps, extending inland for twenty-five to thirty 
miles and stretching across the bay to the mouth of the Barracota 
River. Samana is also situated on the northern shore of Samana Bay, 
about 16 miles east of Sanchez, and is surrounded by rolling hills, 
forest-clad mountains, and broad and fertile valleys. The fauna was 
much like that of the Sanchez district, but birds were by no means 
so abundant. A few miles east of Samana, and half way across the 
bay, is a large, wooded Key, known as the Cayo Levantado, and here 
several rare species, as well as several migrants hitherto unrecorded 
from San Domingo, were obtained. 

San Lorenzo is an abandoned banana estate on the southern shore 
of Samana Bay, almost directly opposite Samana, and ten miles dis- 
tant. It is situated on a small bay of its own (San Lorenzo Bay), 
into which the Cana Honda River empties, and this bay and river are 
fringed with extensive and deep mangrove swamps. The hills and 
mountains back of San Lorenzo are of limestone formation, and are 
remarkable for their isolated, conical forms and numerous caves. 
Between the hills are wide, partly swampy valleys, some of which are 
covered with dense forests, while others are open and grassy. This 
proved an excellent collecting ground, and many species occurred here 
which were not seen elsewhere. El Valle is a small interior village, 
some twenty-five miles inland from San Lorenzo. It is built on a wide 
and beautiful prairie. These prairies or savannas are often swampy 
and are covered with a luxuriant growth of coarse high grass, with 
numerous clumps of trees and dense underbrush scattered over them. 
In many places deep ravines, or arroyos, intersect the savannas, 
and these are invariably filled with dense forest growth. The forests 
in this vicinity are almost impenetrable on account of the sharp saw- 
grass, which cuts the skin like a knife and even penetrates strong 
clothing and leather leggings. It is quite different from the saw-grass 
of the southern United States,, inasmuch as it climbs over the trees, 
23 
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often completely covering them to a height of twenty to thirty feet. 
The El Valle district proved rich in species, and here were obtained a 
number of unrecorded forms, as well as the two undescribed species. 

La Vega is a good-sized town, about seventy-five miles from Sanchez, 
and is the inland terminal of a railway from the latter town. It is 
built in the midst of the splendid Vega Real (Royal Valley), an immense 
inland plain, surrounded by pine-covered mountains and with numer- 
ous wooded ravines and river beds. Several rare species were taken 
here, while in the pine forests of the mountains such species as the 
trogan and white-winged dove were found. Miranda is a small village 
nearly forty miles inland from La Vega, and situated in the heart of the 
wild and unsettled mountains of the island. The birds were very 
scarce in this locality, but several species not observed elsewhere 
were obtained here. 

The climate of San Domingo is healthy and the usual tropical 
fevers and malaria are almost unknown. Typhoid fever, however, 
is at times prevalent in the interior. Although the annual rainfall is 
great on many portions of the island, especially at Sanchez and 
Samana, yet it was no greater than in the majority of the Antilles, and 
during the months of February, March, and April the island suffered 
from a prolonged drought. The temperature is variable, ranging 
from 85° during the day to 48° at night. This extreme variation at 
sea level is due largely to the easterly and northerly winds which pre- 
vail during the night, while during the daytime they blow mainly 
from the west and south. In this connection the following table may 
be of interest: 

San Lorenzo, December 29 to January 13: 

Average temperature — Day (9 A.M.), 84°; night, 60°. 

Average number of rainy days, \. 

Average of barometric readings, 30.10; 30.25. 

El Valle, January 13 to January 19: 

Average temperature— Day (9 A.M.), 82°; night, 53°. 

Average of rainy days, \. 

Average of barometric readings, 30.15; 30.25. 

Sanchez, January 20 to January 28 : 

Average of temperature— Day (9 A.M.), 83°; night,'59°. 

Average of rainy days, \. 

Average barometric readings, 30.20; 30.25. 

Sanchez, February 26 to March 11 : 

Average temperature — Day (9 A.M.), 85°; night, 55°. 

Average of rainy days, \. 

Average of barometric readings, 30.20 ; 30.25. 
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Samana, January 29 to February 25 : 

Average temperature— Day (9 A.M.), 88°; night, 63°. 

Average of rainy days, Y V 

Average of barometric readings, 30.20; 30.25. 

La Vega, March 11 to March 18: 

Average temperature— Day (9 A.M.), 88°; night, 68°. 

Average of rainy days, \. 

Average of barometric readings, 30.15; 30.20. 

List of Birds obtained and Notes on their Habits. 

1. Colymbus dominions, San Domingo Grebe. 

Yabon River, San Lorenzo; Yaqui River, Miranda; rare. 

2. Podilimbns podioeps, Pied-billed Grebe. 
Camu River, La Vega; rare. 

S. Sterna maxima, KoyalTern, "Gavi6ta." 
Abundant in all the harbors. 

4. Peleoanus fnscus, Brown Pelican. 

The most abundant seabird all around the coasts. 

5. Fregata aqnila, Frigate-bird. 

Common in the mangrove swamps of San Lorenzo. 

6. Querquedula disoors, Blue-winged Teal. 

Common in the swamps and rivers. 

7. Aythia marila, Scaup Duck. 

One flock found in San Lorenzo Bay. 

8. Nomonyx dominions, Masked Duck. 
Colorado River, Sanchez; rare. 

9- Dendrooygna arborea, Tree Duck, "Yaguasa." 

Common in all swamps. This bird is frequently found feeding on 
the fruit of the royal palm, far from any^water. 

10. Guara alba, White Ibis, "C6co." 

Abundant in all swamps and much hunted by the natives for food. 
They are excellent eating. 

11. Plegadis autumnalis, Glossy Ibis. 

One specimen taken at Colorado River. 

12. Ardea osernlea cserulescens, West Indian Little Blue Heron, " Garza." 

Very abundant in all swamps, along the rivers and in damp meadows 
and savannas. At Samana this species frequents the shores and water 
front of the town, where they act as scavengers and are exceedingly 
tame and unsuspicious. 
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13. Butoroides viresoens maculata, West Indian Green Heron, "Cangrito," "Martin- 

Pescador." 

Very abundant and tame. Found wherever there was a pond, 
brook or even a roadside mud puddle. 

14. Aramus giganteus, Limpkin. " Carrara." 

Common in savannas throughout the country, but seldom seen, 
although frequently heard. 

15. Ionornis martinioa, Purple Gallinule. 

Not rare at San Lorenzo and in the vicinity of Sanchez. 

16. Gallinula galeata, Florida Gallinule. 

Common in the mangrove swamps and damp savannas. 

17. Pulioa amerioana. American Coot. 

Not rare in the swamps and rivers. 

18. Aotitis maoularia, Spotted Sandpiper. 
Exceedingly common everywhere. 

19. Ereunetes pusillus, Least Sandpiper. 

Rare; one specimen taken at Sanchez. 

20. Oallinago delioata, Wilson's Snipe. 

Abundant at San Lorenzo and at El Valle, where in the broad wet 
savannas I found the best snipe shooting I have ever seen. The 
natives had never seen the bird except in flight, as they are unable to 
shoot them on the wing. 

21. .Egialitis vooifera, Killdeer. 

Common at El Valle; Sanchez; Samana and La Vega. 

22. JEgialitis semipalmata, Semipalmated Plover. 
Common at Samana. 

23. .aSgialitis wilsoni, Wilson's Plover. 
Common at Samana. 

24. Arenaria interpres, Turnstone. 

Common on the small sandy cays in Samana Bay. 

25. (Edionemas dominioensis, "Boukaru." 

Formerly common on all the interior savannas, but now rare. This 
strange bird is often kept domesticated for the purpose of ridding the 
native huts of roaches and other vermin. The eggs are dark chocolate- 
brown, marbled with blackish. It breeds readily in captivity. The 
natives have a peculiar method of capturing this bird alive at night. 
They stand naked in the long grass of the prairies frequented by the 
birds and wave fire-flies about their heads with one hand. The birds 
approach to capture the flies and are readily captured with the free 
hand. 
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26. Hyotioorax violaoeus, Yellow-crowned Night Heron, "Key Congo." 

Very common in the swamps and along the larger rivers. 

27. Numida meleagris, Guinea Fowl. 

Introduced and now common in the interior of the country. Affords 
excellent shooting. 

28. Columba leucocephala, White-headed Pigeon, "Paloma." 

The commonest of the pigeons throughout the country. These fine 
birds are extensively hunted and sell for from 10 cents to 25 cents 
per pair. At certain seasons — May to September — these pigeons 
appear in huge flocks. At other times they are shy and suspicious, 
and are seen only singly or in pairs. They feed extensively on the 
fruit of the mangroves. 

29. Columba oorensis, Squaniated Pigeon, " Paloma Toreaz." 

Fairly common in the mangrove swamps and dense forests of the 
interior. 

30. Columba inornata, West Indian Pigeon. 

Rarer than the preceding species and found in the same localities. 

31. Zenaidura maoroura, Mourning Dove. 

Rare; a single specimen was obtained near La Vega. 

32. Zenaida zenaida, ZenaidaDove, "T6rtola." 

Abundant along the river banks of the interior where they feed on 
the seeds of a yellow-flowered, poppy-like plant. 

33. Melopelia leuooptera, White-winged Dove, "Eoll6n." 

Rare; confined to the pine forests of the mountains of the interior. 

34. Geotrygon martinica, Key West Quail-dove, " Perdiz." 

Only one specimen, obtained on Cayo Levantado, in Samana Bay. 

35. Geotrygon montana, Euddy Quail-dove, " Perdiz Colorado." 

Abundant in damp, dark, open woodland throughout the republic. 
Particularly fond of the impenetrable saw-grass thickets, into which 
it runs at the first sign of danger. Large numbers are trapped by the 
natives for food. They were sold in the markets of El Valle for three 
cents a pair. 

36. Acoipiter fringiUoides, " San Nicolo," '■ Harpon." 

Rare; found in all parts of the island, but obtained only at Miranda. 

37. Rupornis ridgwayi, Ridgway's Buzzard, " Guaraguajo." 

Rare; taken only at Miranda, but seen flying over in other localities. 

38. Buteo tropicalis, sp. nov., Tropical Buzzard. 

This fine new hawk, of which two specimens were obtained, is con- 
fined to the southern side of Samana Bay. They are a sluggish, 
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heavily flying bird and will sit motionless for hours on the dead trees of 
cleared land waiting for rats and lizards. Their note resembles that of 
Buteo latissimus. The nest is built on dead trees, preferably Ceibas, 
at a great height from the ground. 

Description. — Male, type, San Lorenzo, January 12, 1907. Above, 
sooty-brownish with a rich, metallic, purplish gloss. Scapulars and 
tertials, as well as upper wing-coverts, narrowly edged and tipped 
with ashy-gray. Neck and shoulders streaked, and each feather edged, 
with rich ferruginous. Upper tail-coverts rusty-white, barred with 
sienna-brown. Tail rusty-ferruginous, the feathers white at base 
and tips, and with a subterminal bar of dusky-black, broadest on the 
outer feathers. About seven to nine distinct, dusky bands on upper 
surface of tail. Under surface of tail pale, rusty-white without bars. 
Forehead, lores, orbital region and a patch on crown, pure white; 
the last partially concealed by dusky tips to the feathers. A distinct 
"mustache" and a narrow superciliary stripe of black. Primaries 
and secondaries rich brown, broadly tipped with and crossed by five 
bars of black. Outer webs of first five primaries, and about one-half 
of the inner webs of same, dusky with purplish reflections. 

Below white, tinged with buffy on chest, crissum and thighs; the 
chin and throat narrowly streaked with dusky. Chest thickly streaked 
with ferruginous, thickest on sides and almost confluent, forming 
there a more or less distinct ferruginous patch. Feathers of belly 
broadly tipped with dusky, with a "dumbbell-shaped" spot near the 
base of each feather, forming a distinct, dusky zone across the abdomen. 
Flanks dusky brown, each feather spotted with white. Thighs barred 
with ferruginous. Lower tail coverts buff. Under wing coverts 
buffy-white streaked with sienna-brown, and with a large triangular 
dark-brown patch near carpal joint. Eyes, pale yellow; feet and 
legs, yellow; cere, pale green; bill, bluish. 

Immature birds much resemble the adults, but lack the rich purple 
gloss of upper parts, and the tail is brownish-gray, crossed by about 
ten distinct, dusky bands. 

Length, 19 to 21 inches. Wing, 14 to 14.50. Tail, 7.50 to 8. 

89. Faloo dominioensis, Dominican Sparrow-hawk. 

Not uncommon in the interior and on the northern coast. 

40. Faloo sparverius, Cuban Sparrow-hawk. 

Rare. Taken only at Miranda. 

41. Falco columbarius, Pigeon Hawk. 

Not common. Obtained at Miranda. 
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42. Pandion haliaetns, Osprey. 

Abundant around the mangrove swamps, but very shy. 

4! Strix glauoops, San Domingo Barn-owl, "Lechvisa." 

Common, but seldom seen during the day. 

44. Speotyto dominioensis, San Domingo Burrowlng-owl, " Tucu." 

Common on the dry prairies between La Vega and Santiago, as well 
as in the vicinity of Azua on the southwestern coast. 

45. Conurus ohloropterus, Parroquet, " Periquito." 

Rare and confined to certain localities, as El Valle and Matanzas. 
They feed on the fruit of the royal palm and are hunted by the natives 
for food. 

46. Amazona sallaei, Salle's Parrot, " Cot6rro." 

Common throughout the island, but particularly abundant during 
the months of January and February when the seeds of the "Guama" 
trees are ripe. Large numbers are killed for food and many are taken 
from the nests and tamed. They are very gentle in captivity and are 
splendid talkers. 

47. Crotophaga ani, Ani, " Judio." 

Abundant everywhere. The native name — "Judio" or Jew — 
refers to the heavy, roman-nosed beak. 

48. Coccyzns minor, Mangrove Cuckoo, " Montero.'' 

Abundant in some localities and entirely absent in others near by. 
This bird was particularly common at San Lorenzo and El Valle, but 
was never seen at Sanchez, sixteen miles distant, although it was quite 
common at La Vega and throughout the interior. 

49. Coccyzns maynardi, Maynard's Cuckoo. 

Rare. One specimen obtained at San Lorenzo. 

50. Sanrothera dominicensis, San Domingo Cuckoo, "Bo do." 

Abundant in all portions of the republic. They are very tame 
and stupid, as implied by the native name of "Bobo," meaning a fool. 
This bird is eaten by the natives as a cure for stomach troubles. 

51. Hyetornis fieldii. 

Met with only between Miranda and La Vega. 

52. Temnotrogan roseigaster, San Domingo Trogan, " Papa gayo." 

Common in the pine forests about La Vega and Miranda, but very 
shy and difficult to obtain. They perch motionless in the pine trees, 
and their colors blend perfectly with that of the pine needles and red- 
dish bark. 

53. Ceryle aloyon, Belted Kingfisher. 

Common near water everywhere. Breeds. 
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54. Todus subulatus, Tody, " Barrancali." 

Abundant at all localities visited. Very tame and unsuspicious. 
On one occasion one of these birds actually alighted on my gun-barrel, 
as I stood motionless near a small stream. The note of this bird is a 
frog-like croak. The nest is built in holes in the banks of streams; 
eggs pure white. 

55. Todus angustirostris, Narrow-billed Tody, "Barrancali chico." 

The habits and note of this species are similar to the preceding, 
but it is not so common and is very local in its distribution. I found 
it more common than subulatits at San Lorenzo and El Valle, hut did 
not meet with it at all at Sanchez, and saw but one or two individuals 
at Samana. In the interior it was about as abundant as subvlatus. 

56. Pioumnus lawrenoei, Lawrence's Pigmy Woodpecker. 

This odd little bird is rather rare, although possibly its apparent 
scarcity is due to its quiet and retiring habits and dull coloring 
which render it inconspicuous. It was not known to any natives 
I met, and was obtained only at Sanchez and Samana. 

57. Melanerpes striatus, Woodpecker, "Carpintero." 

This is the most abundant and destructive bird on the island. It 
is seen everywhere and there is hardly a palm tree in the republic that 
is not riddled with its holes. It feeds on fruits, oranges, and cacao- 
pods and frequently ruins the crop. 

Fortunately its increase is kept down by a fatal provision of nature 
in the shape of a parasitic worm which infests the throat and head. 
This worm matures at the season when the young woodpeckers are 
able to leave the nest, and after that time it is practically impossible 
to find an adult Melanerpes alive. The ground beneath the nests is 
often strewn with dead and dying adult birds, their throats and 
crops so distended with the disgusting parasites as to render them 
incapable of flight. 

58. Chordeiles minor, Cuban Nighthawk. 

Common on the open savannas of the interior. 

59. Antrostomus carolinensis, Chuck-Wills- Widow, " Quiere Beber." 

Not rare in the more open portions of wooded hillsides and on open 
savannas. Sanchez; La Vega; El Valle. 

60. Cypseloides niger, Black Swift, "Golondrina negro." 

Common in the interior and at Samana. 

61. Cypselus phcenicobius, Swift. 

Common along the Camu River at La Vega. 
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62. Chaetura zonaris, Collared Swift. 

This large swift is common at La Vega and in the interior, but 
usually flies at such an elevation that it is very difficult to shoot. 

63. Lampornis dominions, " Zumbad6r." 

This humming-bird is common throughout the island. 
6*. Mellisuga minima, "Zumbadorito." 

This tiny atom of bird life is very common at all points visited. It 
is remarkable for its loud and penetrating song, which it gives forth 
hour after hour, as it perches on some slender twig or on the topmost 
leaf of some palm tree. 

65. Sporadinus elegans. 

I found this handsome humming-bird at all points visited, but most 
abundant at El Valle. It loves dark woods and swamps and dashes 
suddenly into sight, only to flash off almost before the gun can be 
raised to shoulder. 

66. Tyrannus dominicensis, Gray Kingbird, "PeTigre." 
Very common everywhere. 

67. Pitangas gabbii, Gabb's Petarchy. 
Rare; found only at Miranda. 

68. Myiarchus dominicensis, Dominican Crested Flycatcher, " Manuelito." 
Common in most localities. 

69. Blaoicus hispaniolensis, Hispaniola Flycatcher. 
Common in most places. 

70. Lawrenoia nanus. 

Extremely rare; found at Miranda only. 

71. Elaina oherriei. 

One specimen taken at Miranda. 

72. CorvuB leuoognaphalus, Crow, " Cuervo." 

Abundant in the mangrove swamps, but so frequently hunted for 
food that they are shy and suspicious. At San Lorenzo immense 
flocks of this crow flew back and forth from their roosts in the mountains 
to their feeding grounds in the swamps, at morning and evening, but 
always at a great elevation. 

Their note resembles the words "Quiero casa carrajo," and the 
natives firmly believe that they can understand and converse in 
Spanish. Their calls certainly more nearly resemble human speech 
than anything else. 

73. Corvus solitarius, Solitary Crow, " Cao." 

Rarer than the preceding and confined to the interior. The habits 
and notes are much the same as of the last. 
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74. Ieterus dominioensis, San Domingo Oriole, " Sigua calandre." 

This bird, which is a charming songster, is common at all points 
visited. It is found in small flocks, the young males, females and 
males keeping in separate flocks. 

75. ftuiscalus niger, Black Grackle, " Chinchiling." 

Abundant at all points visited, although mainly found in the vicinity 
of houses and settlements. It is a noisy creature, continually uttering 
its loud, liquid cry of " Chiniling-ling-eeee. " 

76. Quiscalus sp?. 

Among the Quiscali obtained were a number which to me appear 
distinct from niger, as they are much larger and heavier, with relatively 
stouter bill and feet. The note is quite distinct from that of niger, 
and the natives state that they are different. Dr. Hartert, of Tring, 
thinks, however, that the difference is merely sexual. 

77. Loximitris dominioensis, Dominican Grosbeak. 

I found this pretty species abundant in certain localities near La 
Vega. They were always found in large flocks in open pasture land, 
and in habits, flight and notes much resembled the American Gold- 
finch. They fed on wild guava fruit. They are shy, restless birds and 
are usually found in flocks of a dozen to twenty individuals. Some- 
times they will remain until the intruder approaches within a few 
yards, while at other times they take flight long before one can approach 
within gunshot. They are fond of perching on dead or partly dead 
bushes and trees in open prairie or pasture land, near rivers or on the 
edges of thickets, and invariably fly into the latter or across the 
former when disturbed. 

78. Loxigilla violacea, Violet Loxigilla, " Prieto " (male), " Chichigua " (female). 

Abundant in all parts of the island. 

"9. Tiaris bicolor, Grassquit, " Juana Manlca." 

Common in most places. In a few localities entirely replaced by T. 
lepida, as examples at El Valle and in some spots near La Vega. 

80. Tiaris lepida, Yellow-faced Grassquit. 

Abundant at La Vega, El Valle and other localities, but entirely 
absent from the vicinity of Sanchez and Samana. 

81. Ammodramus savannarum intricatus. 

This new species, described by Dr. Ernst Hartert from specimens 
obtained by me at El Valle, is very common on the broad grassy 
savannas of that region. They are difficult to shoot as they flit up 
from the dense grass, to disappear in it again almost instantly. The 
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note is short, weak and insect-like, and greatly resembles that of our 

own Grasshopper Sparrow. 

82. Enphonia musioa, Musical Euphonla. 

All the specimens of this rare species which I obtained were killed 
from a single tree near Sanchez. It was never seen or heard elsewhere. 
The first specimen was taken on February 26. It was feeding on a 
parasitic vine with greenish-white berries, resembling mistletoe. A 
few moments later several additional birds arrived and 'commenced 
feeding, although none had ever been seen there before, and the tree 
was one from which I secured birds daily. For several days thereafter 
the Euphonias could always be found on this tree, although none were 
ever seen elsewhere. They are quiet, slow moving birds and crawl 
about in the deliberate, parrot-like manner of others of the genus. 
The song is very clear, liquid and musical, closely resembling that of 
the White-throated Sparrow. 
S3. Spindalis multicolor, Painted Tanager. 

This rare and beautiful bird is a good example of the class of birds 
common at one season and very rare at others. Not a single bird of 
this species was seen previous to January 22, 1907, on which date I 
obtained a single female at Sanchez. No others were seen until Feb- 
ruary 26, and then, in a single week, over sixty specimens were secured 
within a radius of one hundred yards. After the last date no others 
could be found. 

All these specimens were feeding on the reddish-purple berries of a 
parasitic plant. They are very curious birds in their habits, and 
quite different from any other species with which I am f amiliar. They 
arrive and depart from their feeding grounds so suddenly and silently 
that one must watch constantly in order to see them. While feeding 
they are also silent and stand almost motionless in one spot until 
all the berries within reach are consumed, when they dart suddenly 
to another spot and repeat the operation. The males are fond of perch- 
ing in dense thickets or among clumps of thickly growing air-plants, 
singing their feeble, insect-like song. They are very shy and at the 
least movement or noise cease their notes and remain motionless, and 
if discovered at once dash into the thickest growth, where it is impossi- 
ble to follow them. 

84. Phoenieophilus dominioanus. 
Rare; only found at Miranda. 

85. Phcenicophilus palmarum, "Cuartoojos." 

This beautiful tanager was abundant everywhere. Its habits 
resemble those of a vireo more than those of a tanager. 
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86. Calyptophilus frugivorus. 

Rare at most places visited. La Vega and Miranda only. 

87. Progne dominioensis, San Domingo Martin. 
Common near the coasts. 

88. Petroohelidon fulva, Cuban Cliff-swallow, " Golondrina." 
Common at most localities visited. 

89. Hirundo solateri, Selater's Swallow, " Golondrina verde." 

This most beautiful species was met with only at La Vega, where 
it was abundant along the Camu River. 

90. Dulus dominions, " Sigua palmera." 

This odd bird is excessively abundant throughout the island. It 
is gregarious and breeds in colonies in huge nests, which are usually 
placed in the royal palms. They are noisy, restless creatures, and 
the cries from a nest of these birds during the breeding season can 
be heard for half a mile. I was unable to determine whether each 
female had a compartment in the huge nests, or if they deposited their 
eggs and sat upon them at random. I am inclined to think the latter 
is the case, however, as the eggs are scattered through the nest, with 
no apparent attempt at order, and I do not believe that even the 
parent birds could identify the young, that scramble back and forth 
throughout the nest. 

The old nests are torn down bodily by the birds and often huge 
piles of old nesting materials are scattered on the ground beneath the 
palms where they breed. When they wish to destroy a nest, several 
hundred birds will seize hold of the structure and by pulling and tug- 
ging will succeed in tearing it from its support. They are curious, 
inquisitive creatures and always gather about and protest vigorously 
at the report of a gun. 

91. Vireo oalidris, West Indian Vireo, "Quienfiie"; " Juan Chivi." 

Common everywhere. The two local names refer to the note. 
The first, meaning "Who Goes There," is very appropriate, as the bird 
always becomes restless at one's approach, and repeats the short, perti- 
nent query over and over, at times being answered by another vireo- 
in notes that resemble the words "Juan Chivi." 

92. Coereba bananivora, Banana Creeper, "Sigua." 

Common in most places. 

93. Mniotilta varia, Black and White Warbler. 
Abundant migrant. 

94. Parula americana, Parula Warbler. 
Very common during migrations. 
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95. Dendroioa tigrina, Cape May Warbler. 

Abundant. Among the large series of specimens of this species 
which I obtained, there appear to be two forms; one, the common 
North American bird; the other, more richly colored, with distinctly- 
chestnut breast, deep-yellow wing-bars, and rich — almost orange — 
yellow breast and belly. As young birds in nestling plumage, as well 
as females containing eggs ready for the nest, were obtained, I consider 
it possible to separate the resident bird from the northern form as a 
local variety or subspecies. 

96. Dendroioa ooerulesoens, Black-throated Blue Warbler. 
An abundant migrant. 

97. Dendroioa coronata, Myrtle Warbler. 
Very common during migrations. 

98. D. maculosa, Magnolia Warbler. 

A rare migrant, one specimen taken at Samana. 

99. D. dominioa, Yellow-throated Warbler. 
A common species. 

100. D. vigorsii, Pine Warbler. 

Common in pine forests of the interior where it breeds. 

101. D. palmarum, Palm Warbler. 
An abundant migrant. 

102. D. disoolor, Prairie Warbler. 
A common migrant. 

103. Seiurus aurocapillus, Oven Bird. 

An abundant species during the migrations. 

104. S. motaoilla, Large-billed Water-thrush. 

Common during migrations, but confined to the vicinity of salt 
water. 

105. S. noveboraoensis, Small-billed Water-thrush. 
Common, but seen only near fresh water. 

106. Geothlypis trichas, Maryland Yellowthroat. 
Common. 

107. Miorolegia palustris. 

Said to be common in various parts of the country, but only met with 
once, at El Valle. 

108. Setophaga rutioilla, American Redstart. 
Abundant during migrations. 
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109. Mimus dominious. San Domingo Mockingbird, " Ruisenor." 
An abundant and charming songster. 

110. Mimooiohla ardesiaoa, "Calandre,""Cafielo," "Flotero." 

A common but shy inhabitant of woods and thickets, this bird is 
more frequently heard than seen. Its note is a charming, flute-like 
whistle. 

111. Turdug alieise, Alice's Thrush. 

A rare migrant. One specimen taken near Sanchez. 

112. Myiadestes montanus, "JHgiiero." 

Not uncommon, but, like the other members of the genus, shy and 
retiring. The mournful, flute-like song of this bird is often heard in 
the mountainous districts. It is very difficult to see or shoot the birds. 
Sanchez and Miranda. 



